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REPOKT  ON  TAXATION. 
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In  tlic  Report  on  Taxation,  wliich  v.'C  presented  at  tlie  last 
General  Meeting  of  tlie  Rational  Association  for  tlic  Promotion 
of  Social  Science, — an  Assoeiation  the  importance  and  utility  of 
whose  lahonrs  we  rejoice  to  see  daily  more  and  more  recognised 
by  the  People  and  their  Representatives,— we  endeavonred  to 
show,  first,  by  argmnent  and  statistical  details,  that  our  present 
system  of  Indirect  Taxation  is  opposed  to  all  the  established 
principles  of  Political  Economy,  — is  grossly  niijnst, — and  is 
fraught  with  innumerable  evils ; ‘2ndiy,  to  demonstrate, — so  far 
as  experience  and  analogy  can  demonstrate,— that  incalculable 
advantages  to  the  whole  community  would  flow  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  Indirect  Taxation  altogether,  and  the  substitution  of  an 
equitable  system  of  Direct  Taxation,  based  on  two  principles 
mainly, — the  first,  that  Taxation  is  a debt  due  fi’om  every  subject 
to  the  State,  for  services  rendered,  in  proportion  to  those  ser- 
vices,— the  second,  that,  in  levying  this  debt,  there  should  be 
taken,  or  withheld,  from  the  subject,  as  little  as  possible  iDcyond 
what  the  State  actually  receives. 

Before  entering  again  upon  this  vitally  important  subject,  we 
claim  permission  to  congi’atulate  the  membei's  of  the  National 
Association  on  the  fact  that  the  views  we  expressed  at  Bradford 
have  not  only  since  made  very  great  progress  in  the  public 
mind,  but  have,  to  some  extent,  been  acted  upon  by  Parliament, 
at  the  instance  of  Her  Majesty’s  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  his  colleagues.  We  make  this  claim  because  both 
progress  and  legislative  action  are  probably  attributable,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  recognition  of  those  views  as,  at  least, 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  National  Association,  and  to  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  its  illustrious  President  in  om'  deimncia- 
a2 
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tion  of  a muJtitutlo  of  small  Customs  Duties,  which,  though 
i uproductive  to  the  Revenue,  were,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
] Jrougham,  so  many  shackles  on  Trade.  The  430  fetters  have 
1 .een  shattered,  since  their  condemnation  went  forth  from  Brad- 
lord,  along  with  many  others,  knocked  off  or  lightened,  which 
fended  to  keep  us  un-friends  with  our  neighboui’S  of  France. 

' ?hat  the  tax  on  Knowledge  has  not  followed  in  their  train  must, 
are  sure,  be  a subject  of  as  deep  regret  to  the  great  advocate 
uf  the  “Diffusion  of  Knowledge,”  the  founder  of  the  Penny 
flncyclopajdia,  and  the  truly  noble  President  of  this  Association, 

its  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  oiorselves. 

Much  has  been  done ; but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  for 

- he  accomplishment  of  our  object,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
; Volition  of  all  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  whatsoever,  and 
he  establishment  of  Direct  Taxation  in  their  stead.  So  vitally 
mportant  do  we  consider  this  object,  and  so  eminently  conducive 
;o  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  patriotic  and  beneficent  ends  Avhich  the 
S'ational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  has  at 
leart,  that  we  would  fain  hope  for  its  zealous  co-operation,  be- 
cause sure  we  are  that  no  otherwise  can  it  effectually  accomplish 
vvhat  it  proposes  to  do,  and  that  its  President,— the  ardent,  able, 
ind  unwearied  champion  of  liberty,  progress,  and  civilization, 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,— can  in  no  way  more  gloriously 
erown  the  labours  of  his  long  and  honoured  life  than  by  takmg  a 
front  rank  in  the  struggle  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  Industry. 

We  may  as  well  state,  in  the  outset,  that,  whilst  again  soUcit- 
Lng  the  attention  of  the  National  Association  to  this  subject,  we 
do°not  propose  to  lay  before  it  any  detailed  scheme  of  Direct 
Taxation,  such  as  might  at  once  be  incorporated  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Had  we  the  means  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
such  a scheme,  its  promulgation  now  would  be  inopportune  and 
premature.  At  present  there  is  such  determined,  almost  con- 
temptuous, hostility  to  the  very  idea  of  Direct  Taxation,  on  the 
part  of  the  influential  classes,  who  imagine,  however  erroneously, 
that  its  opposite  is  beneficial  to  them,— and  so  much  apathy, 
arising  from  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  most  deeply  wronged 
and  inured  by  Indirect  Taxation,— that  if  a plan  as  perfect  as  the 
combuied  wisdom  of  man  and  angels  could  make  it,  were  pro- 
posed, both  advocates  and  opponents, — the  latter  at  all  events, 
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would  shirk,  or  lose  sight  of,  the  principle  in  cavilling  at  the 
details.  It  is  most  certain  that  no  Government  will  ever  forego 
its  own  ease  by  undertaking  so  great  and  arduous  a task  as  the 
reconstruction  of  our  whole  fiscal  system,  until  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  House  of  Commons ; it  is  equally  certain  that  no 
House  of  Commons  will  ever  so  coerce  the  Government,  until 
compeUed  by  its  constituents,  the  People ; and  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  .the  People  will  never  so  coerce  their  representatives, 
until  they  are  fully  enlightened  as  to  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  themselves,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
they  are  deprived  by  Indirect  Taxation.  To  propose  a scheme  of 
Direct  Taxation,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  adopted,  before  public 
opinion  is  thus  enlightened,  would  be  tantamount  to  expecting  to 
.rather  the  fruit  before  the  tree  has  blossomed,  or  even  before  it 

has  taken  root. 

The  mission  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  has  been, 
and  is,  to  promulgate  right  principles  of  Taxation,— to  circulate 
facts,  and  reasonings  upon  facts,  demonstrative  of  the  evil  and 
the  good  of  the  two  opposite  fiscal  systems,  in  order  so  to  en- 
lighten public  opinion  that  it  shall  act  upon  Parliament  and  the 
Government.  This  done,  our  mission  is  accomplished,  and  it 
will  be  for  Government  to  devise  the  means  by  which  the  evil 
system  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  good  one  established  in  its 
place.  The  task  of  performing  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers,— the  paid  ser\'ants  of  the  State,— is  alike  beyond  our 
province  and  our  power,  for  another  reason,  which  should  of  itself 
suffice: — the  basis  of  any  detailed  scheme  of  Direct  Taxation, 
worthy  of  acceptance,  must  be  an  accurate,  or  nearly  accurate, 
knowledge  of  the  total  value,  and  yearly  produce,  of  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  the  Government  itself  does 
not  at  present  possess,  and  Avhich  Government  only  can  obtain, 
either  by  its  existing  machinery,  or  tlmough  additional  powers 
to  be  conferred  by  Parliament.  ItVithout  this  knowledge,  all 
fiscal  projectors,  official  as  well  as  non-official,  must  be  working 
on  speculation,  and  in  the  dark.  We  therefore  abide  by  oui’ 
mission  of  instruction  and  exliortation  only,  fully  assured  that 
when  our  countrymen  generally  see  that  what  we  propose  is 
right  and  just,  and  will  most  certainly  be  beneficial  to  all  of 
them,  they  will  insist  that  what  is  right,  and  just,  and  beneficial, 
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F hall  be  done  ; and  that,  when  this  demand  Is  made,  Goverh- 
1 lent  will  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  out  the 
1 ;^ay  to  comply  with  it.  The  task  may  be  undertaken  with  this 
jTeat  advantage  : — the  absolute  certainty  that  no  possible  system 
( f Direct  Taxation  can  be  productive  of  a tithe  of  the  evils 
i iseparable  from  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  this  vital  problem  it  is 
1 ecessary  that  we  should  enter  into  an  investigation  of  first 
] rinciples,  because  if  the  foundation  be  defective,  the  superstruc- 
tore  must  always  be  insecure.  At  the  root  of  all  lie  the 
t uestions  : — “ Why  is  the  State  entitled  to  demand  tribute  from 
t le  People  ?”  and,  “ Why  are  the  People  bound,  for  their  ovti 
a ivantage,  as  well  as  in  duty,  to  render  tribute  to  the  State  ?”  On 
t lese  points  we  wish  to  lay  our  views  before  the  Association. 

We  apprehend  that  the  one  sole  object  of  all  Government, 

V hatsoever  its  form,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  good  of  the  governed ; 
a ad  that,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
c bject  is  accomplished,  the  Government  of  any  countiy,  whether 
i . be  Monarchical  or  Kepublican, — Despotic  or  Representative, — 
( 'ligarchical  or  Democratic,  or  Mixed, — is  good  or  bad ; the  main 
j oint  being,  which  of  these  forms  of  government,  or  what  modifi- 
c ition  of  them,  is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
g peatest  number,  in  that  particular  country  ? To  this  end  men 
s uTender  a portion  of  their  natural  lights,  for  the  better  security 
o ’ the  rest,  and  subject  themselves,  or  are  subjected,  to  consti- 
tited  authorities.  To  this  end  they  pay  taxes,  which  ought, 
t lerefore,  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  combine  the  maximum  of 
a Ivantage  with  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  to  be  as  near  an 
a aportionment  of  payment  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered, 
a id  the  means  of  the  taxpayer,  as  may  be  practicable.  This  is 
t.  leoretically  undeniable,  although,  practically,  the  idea  seems 
a most  universally  to  be  that  taxes  are  levied  for  the  ease'  and 
b ?nefit  of  those  who  have  the  spending  and  receijit  of  them,  not 
fi  r the  good  of  those  who  pay  them, — just  as,  in  countries  to 

V hich  the  light  of  Free  Trade  has  not  yet  penetrated,  and  in 
s<  me  others,  too,  Avhich  imagine  themselves  to  be  under  its  full 
b aze,  the  consuming  many  are  supposed  to  have  been  created, 
ai  d to  live,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  empioymg,  carrj'ing, 
and  distributing  few. 
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The  Revenue  raised  by  Taxes  may  be  regarded  as  a great 
National  Insurance  Fund,  in  consideration  of  payments  to  which 
the  State  is  boimd  to  give  to  every  subject, — 1st,  personal 
security, — 2ndly,  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  property,— *‘3rdly,  full 
libei’ty  for  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and  skill  in  every  honest 
and  lawful  vocation. 

In  our  own  country  the  first  and  second  of  these  obligations 
are,  more  or  less,  adequately  observed;  the  third  can  never  be 
discharged  under  any  system  of  Taxation,  which  imposes 
restrictions  on  industry  and  skill.  The  question — “ How  can  the 
Revenue  be  raised  so  as  to  leave  Industry  and  Skill  at  liberty  t 
is  one  the  importance  of  w’hich,  to  the  whole  community,  as  well 
as  to  the  permanent  pi’oductiveness  of  the  Revenue  itself,  cannot 
possibly  be  exaggerated. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  or  rather 
in  pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  solved,  we 
renounce  the  idea  of  making  the  payment  of  taxes  easy, 
agreeable,  or  optional — above  all  opti(mal, — for  if  the  payment  be 
that  of  a just  debt,  due  from  all,  no  man  should  be  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  evading  it,  or  shifeing  any  portion  of  nis  oiivn 
quota  from  himself  to  others.  All  attempts  to  gild  the  pill  of 
Taxation — bitter  at  the  best — must  end  in  failure ; and  all 
schemings  to  make  others  take  it,  instead  of  ourselves,  must  be 
attended  with  grievous  public  injury.  A certain  payment  being 
inevitable,  and  being  justly  apportioned,  the  sensible,  manly, 
and  honest  cotu’se  is  to  raise  the  amount  required  by  the 
simplest  and  most  straightforward  means,  since  complica- 
tions, evasions,  concealments,  and  attempts  of  one  or  moie 
classes  to  shift  their  own  fair  share  ot  the  general  burden  upon 
others,  (the  facility  for  which  transfer  is  one  of  the  strong  pleas, 
though  a most  dishonest  and  dishonourable  one,  ui-ged  in  favoiu’ 
of  Indirect  Taxation.)  will  only  recoil  upon  their  authors,  with 
heavy  charges,  or  losses  in  addition.  To  save  a certain  sum  in 
State  Taxes,  wflth  the  certaiuty  of  ha\mg  as  much,  or  more,  to 
pay  in  Local  Taxes,  for  the  support  of  pauperism,  and  the 
repression  and  punishrient  of  crime, — both  largely  created  by 
State  Taxes  unwisely  imposed, —is,  obviously,  even  if  this 

substitution  were  all,  no  true  economy. 

The  points  to  he  considered  in  any  sound  fiscal  system  ai'e 
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defined  in  the  four  well  kno^vn  propositions  of  Adam  Smith, 
which  are  so  generally  recognised  that  they  may  be  termed  the 
canons  of  Taxation.  With  a qualification  as  to  one  of  them,  or 
rather  its  illustration,  which  seems  to  favour  Indirect  Taxation, 
(an  inconsistency  pointed  out  in  our  Bradford  Report,)  they  seem 
to  us  indisputable.  TV  e shall  direct  our  attention  mainly  to  these 
two  points, — the  first,  that  Taxation  should  be  levied  in  fail’  and 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
advantages  he  derives  from  State  protection, — the  second,  that  no 
man’s  honest  industry  should  be  restricted,  or  prevented,  by  covert 
taxes  on  labour,  its  materials,  or  uncompleted  processes. 

The  four  principles  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  are  so  important 
tliat  they  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too  urgently,  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  public.  They  are,  in  substance,  these : — 

1st. — Equality  in  proportion  to  means  and  benefits  enjoyed. 

2nd. — Certainty  as  to  time,  amount,  and  manner  of  payment. 

3rd. — Convenience  of  payment  as  far  as  practicable. 

4th. — The  extraction  from  the  payer  of  as  little  as  possible 
beyond  what  is  realized  for  the  public  Treasury. 

The  soundness  of  these  propositions  being  admitted,  the 
difficulty  lies  in  their  practical  application.  Even  the  true 
meaning  of  Equality  of  Taxation,  as  compared  with  means,  has 
given  rise  to  much  elaborate  disquisition.  Bentham,  Mill,  and 
other  eminent  political  economists,  hold  that  a certain  minimum 
of  revenue,  income,  or  earnings,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a family  in  absolute  necessaries, — say  £50  or  £52  per  annum, 
should  be  free,  and  taxation  imposed  only  on  the  excess  beyond 
that  amount.  This  principle  is  evidently  applicable  to  a .system 
of  Direct  Taxation  only. 

Amongst  the  subsidiary  questions,  arising  on  the  first 
proposition,  are  these  : — whether  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
and  just  that  large  incomes  should  pay  at  a liigher  ratia  than 
small  ones ; — whether  permanent  incomes,  descending  to  survdvors, 
should  not  be  taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  j»recarious  incomes, 
dependent  upon  the  personal  exertions,  health,  and  life  of  the 
possessors  ; whether  in  the  latter  case,  the  age  of  the  party 
should  form  an  element  of  consideration,  as  it  does  in  the 
jalculation  of  premiums  for  life  annuities  ; and  whether,  in  the 
'!ase  of  real  property,  land  which  is  now  marketable  at  thirty 
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* or  even  forty  years’  purcliase,  should  not  be  more  highly  taxeil 

than  houses  of  which  the  saleable  value  is  less  than  half.'*  It  is 
the  grand  blot  of  the  present  most  imperfect  and  most  partial 
system  of  Direct  Taxation,  misnamed  a Property  Tax,  that 
all  these  important  considerations  are  set  aside,  and  wholly 

disregarded. 

The  second  proposition, — certainty  of  payment, — is  too  sell- 
evident  to  require  comment. 

The  third,  as  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  is,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  directly  opposed  to  the  other  three,  for  it  cites, 
as  an  advantage,  that  the  subject  need  not  pay  certain  taxes 
unless  he  likes,  and  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  be  materially 
inconvenienced  by  them.  We  shall  show  presently  that  he 
imtst  be  most  seriously  inconvenienced  and  prejudiced  by  such 
taxes,  even  if  he  abstain  from  the  use  of  taxed  articles  altogether ; 
in  the  meanwhile  we  would  obser\,’e  that,  in^  this  instance,  the 
modern  father  of  Political  Economy  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  his  owm  teaching  is  to  show  that 
Taxation  is  a debt  due  from  the  subject  to  the  State.  If  it  be  so, 
most  clearly  Taxation  ought  not  to  be  optional,  or  capable  of 
*“  evasion,  any  more  than  any  other  just  debt,  but  would  be  both 

under  any  system  of  self-taxation  dependent  on  the  consumption 
or  non-consumption  of  taxed  articles.  It  is  also  evident  that,  for 
such  of  these  articles  as  he  nevertheless  fancied,  the  person  Avho 
shu’ked  his  debt  to  the  State,  or  a portion  of  it,  in  this  manner, 
w’ould  probably  be  a great  patron  of  the  smuggler,  thus 

defrauding  the  Revenue  in  another  w'ay. 

The  last  of  the  four  propositions,— viz..  That  cost  and  losses  to 
the  payer  should  as  little  as  possible  exceed  the  amount  received 
by  the  State,— involves  many  important  considerations  ivhicli  are 
not,  at  first  sight,  obvious,  sucli  as  economy  in  collection ; the 
diversion  of  capital  and  labour  from  more  to  less  productive 
employment  ; the  limitation  or  prevention  of  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  both;  the  driving  of  both  into  hazardous  channels, 
involving  ruinous  penalties,  such  as  smuggling,  or  investments 
^ with  nothing  certain  about  them  but  the  risks,  such  as  foreign  loans 

< and  speculations ; interference  with  processes  ot  manufacture, 

• » greatly  discouraging  and  preventing  improvements  in  amount, 

♦ quality,  and  cheapness  of  production  ; and  many  others. 
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Let  us  consider  wliicli  system  of  Taxation, — Direct  or  Indirect, 


— is  most  conformable  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  and  most  free 

from  the  evils  just  enumerated.  And  first,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms. 

A Direct  Tax  is  one  levied  on  Person  or  IVoperty,  Income  or 
Larnings,  or  on  all  four,  in  a known  poundage  or  per  centagc, 
neaa-ly  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  the  Government,  the  expense 
of  collection  being  comparatively  light,  and  the  taxpayer 
subjected  to  no  farther  inconvenience  or  loss  beyond  the  payment, 
but  left  at  entii-e  libei*ty  to  employ  Ixis  capital,  his  talent,  labom’. 


skill,  and  enteirprisc,  in  any  lawful  way  which  he  deems  most 
conducive  to  his  own  adA  antage. 

o 


A 


Indirect  Taxation  is  a levy  on  Wages  juid  Profits,  in  the 
snape  of  duties  on  consumable  commodities  and  materials,  most 
expensive  in  the  collection, — extracting  and  keeping  from  the 
conmiunity  very  much  more  than  the  Government  receives,— and 
attended,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  all  the  prejudicial  con- 
sequences which  we  have  just  described. 

The  two  systems  are  radically  opposed  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  each  other,  though  wo  have,  at  present,  an  attempted 
combination,  or  amalgamation  of  them,  which  gives  us  the 
disadvantages  of  both,  and  leads,  besides,  to  unbounded  extra- 
vagance, in  exact  conformity  with  the  adage  that  money  ill  or 
lightly  got  is  geneniUy  ill  or  unwisely  spent. 

Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  is  a matter 
scarcely  less  important  than  justice  and  somid  policy  in  the  mode 
of  raising  it ; but  Economy  will  never  be  obseiwed  or  enforced 
so  long  as  the  gveat  buUc  ot  the  Revenue  is  derived  from 
Indirect  Taxation.  The  people  of  this  country  will,  ere  long, 
discover  that  76  millions  annually,  avei-aging  about  £2  10s.  for 
every  man,  woman,  child,  and  infant  at  the  breast,  is  too  much  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a lai’ge  portion  of  this  enormous  expenditure  might  be 
materially  reduced,  and  much  of  it  abolished;  for  what  the 
Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Secretary  of  Wai-,  says,  in  a 
recent  circular,  of  lavish  extravagance  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, is  true  of  all  the  other  departments,  naval  and  civil, 
as  w'ell  as  militaiy.  Hothing  will  tend  inoi'c  to  the  discovery 
that  the  public  money  is  not  economically  disbrn-sed,  and  that 
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* there  are  now  many  drains  upon  it  that  might  be  either  greatl} 

contracted  or  w'holly  closed,  wdthout  any  detraction  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  than  the  establishment  of  Direct 
* Taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  its  result,  Open  Ports  on  the 

other. 

The  way  to  malce  the  House  of  Commons,  what  it  professes  to 
be,  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  to  restore  to  it  that 
wholesome  jealousy  of  its  rights  and  privileges,  which  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  public  liberty,  is  so  to  levy  the  Taxes  that  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend,  or  check,  tne  expenditure,  shall 
feel  and  know  that  they  pay  their  own  full  share  of  them.  It 
was  bccan.se  the  State  demands  were  formerly  met,  almost 
exclusively,  by  Direct  Taxation,  that  the  Commons  of  other  days 
battled  so  stoutly,  and  so  successfully,  Avith  the  Plantagenets, 
Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  always  making  a rechx'ss  of  gi-ievaiices  the 
preliminary  to  supplies.  Prom  the  same  cause  it  was,  as  forcibly 
stated  by  ^h\  Andreiv  Bissett,  in  bis  recently  published  Avork, 

“ On  the  Strength  of  Nations,”  that,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Norman  dynasty  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  a period  of 
594  years,  England  kept  her  national  defences  so  complete  that 
* *■  no  Eoreign  Power  dreamt  of  invading  her,  and  carried  on  many 

gTeat  wm’S,— and  all  this  “Avithout  contracting  a farthing  of 
debt and  that,  “ from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  year 
I8I5!  a period  of  155  yeai’S,”  (dmdng  Avhich  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  w^ere  introduced  as  a substitute  for  Direct  Taxation,) 

“ England  contracted  a debt  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
millions,  AAdiile  taxes  to  an  enormous  amount  Avere  levied  on  the 
labom-ing  and  commercial  classes  oC  the  community.  It  is  / 
because  the  public  money  has  been  easily,  and  furtively  got,  that  ^ 
it  has  been  badly  spent  It  is  because  the  Taxes  are  no  longer  I 

dii’ect  and  open,  but  bidden  in  duties  on  commodities,  and  paul  ^ 

mainly  by  the  masses,  that  a scandalous  indolence  and  laxity  m ^ 
all  that  regards  the  expenditui’e  of  the  public  money,  and  slaAush 
submission  to  the  invasion  of  a privilege  for  Avhich  its  pre- 
decessors fought  and  bled,  have  become  the  distinguishing 

^ characteristics  of  the  modem  House  of  Commons. 

. * But  facility  in  getting,  and  indifference  to  the  mode  of  spendmg, 

’ are  the  recommendations  of  Indirect  Taxation  in  the  eyes  of  many 

^ of  its  advocates.  Taxes  concealed  in  duties  on  commodities  ai-e 
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pjiiil  move  readily,  and  to  a much  higher  amount  than  they  would 
be  in  a direct  shape.  They  come  to  be  considered  merely  as 
part  of  the  market  value  of  the  articles  taxed,  and  people  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  price  is  for  the 
article  itself, — how  much  for  the  tax  and  its  consequences. 
Hence,  not  knowing,  or  thinking,  how  much  they  are  themselves 
contributing  to  the  Revenue,  they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  disbursed.  If  these  be  advantages,  they  are 
not  on  the  side  of  the  taxpayer,  for  They  afford  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  to  la\dsh  and  dubious  expenditure  in  all 
directions.  Most  e.specially  is  this  the  case  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  gi’eatest  of  the  three  curses  of  mankind, — which  brings 
Testilmce  and  Famine  in  its  train, — war.  One  of  our  leading 
public  men,  who  has  repeatedly  guided  the  Councils  of  the 
State,  and  may  have  them  under  his  control  again, — the  Earl  of 
Derby, — in  a recent  address  to  the  House  of  Lords,  lavished  all 
his  powers  of  scorn  and  sarcasm  on  the  idea  that  Direct  Taxation, 
by  making  the  cost  of  war  palpable  and  immediate,  and  personally 
felt  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  dc-cide  whether  there 
shaD  be  peace  or  war,  would  render  the  latter  so  unpopular,  that 
no  ilinistry  Avould  dare  to  incur  the  odium  of  entering  upon 
hostilities.  The  noble  Lord  thought  such  a result  objectionable, 
and  to  be  deprecated  ; but  surely  that  is  not  a feeling  which  will 
meet  with  any  general  concurrence  in  a coifntry  calling  itself 
Cliristian  ? For  purposes  of  self-defence,  or  in  any  cause  really 
involving  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  British  people  would  rise  as  one  man,  and  never 
stay  to  count  the  cost ; but  in  how  few  of  our  many  wai’S,  during 
the  last  two  hundi'ed  years,  was  either  safety,  or  honour,  or 
, dignity,  really  concerned, — how  many  would  have  been  avoided, 

if  the  cost  had  not  come  mainly  from  taxes  on  the  food  and 
drink  of  the  people  ? Happy  would  it  have  been  for  England,  if 
' there  had  been  such  a check  on  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  aggressive 

I wars  as  Direct  Taxation  would  have  afforded,  for  then  we  should 

not  have  been  saddled  ndth  an  enormous  debt,  the  annual  interest 
on  which  swallows  up  nearly  half  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  direct  cost  of  protecting  and  collecting  Duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  is  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  would  be  that  of 
collecting  the  same  amount  of  Direct  Taxation.  But  the  mere 
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difference  in  the  cost  of  collection  forms  a very  sHght  portion  of 
the  loss  inflicted  on  the  community  by  Indirect  Taxation.  Some 
statists  hold  that  the  sums  taken  and  kept  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  by  means  of  Customs’  and  Excise  Duties,  in  excess  of 
their  produce,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  realized  for  the 
State, — some  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  amount.  The  latter 
view  appears  to  be  substantiated  by  painstaking  investigation, 
and  elaborate  calculations  recorded  in  our  Financial  Reform  Tract, 
entitled,  “ The  Cost  of  Customs'  and  Excise  Duties.”  In  either 
case.  Indirect  Taxation  takes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
and  keeps  out  of  them,  double  the  sum  that  I’eaches  the  public 
Treasury ; — in  other  words,  to  raise,  say,  50  millions  for  the 
State,  other  50  millions,  or  more,  are  extracted  from  the  com- 
munity, or  withlield  in  the  process.  That  there  must  inevitably 
be  great  additional  cost,  and  loss,  is  no  mere  matter  of  speculation. 

In  the  Tract  referred  to  we  have  shown  circumstantially  how 

both  arise. 

Suppose  the  amount  realized  from  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
to  be  forty  millions  sterling.  The  duties  must  be  paid  to 
Government  before  the  articles  on  which  they  are  charged  can 
enter  into  consumption.  So  far,  the  process,  as  between  the 
wholesale  dealer  and  the  State,  is  direct  enough  ; but  then  comes 
in  the  indirect  element,  by  which  all  suffer,  not  excepting  the  State 
itself  The  wholesale  dealer,  of  course,  makes  the  ordinary  charge 
for  interest  on  his  advance  of  capital,  and,  in  addition,  another 
charge  to  cover  the  risk  he  runs  in  such  advance,  because  if  the 
person  to  whom  he  sells  goods,  on  which  he  has  paid  to  the  ^ 
Government  duties,  say  to  the  amount  of  £1000,  should  happen 
to  become  bankrupt  the  very  next  day,  not  a fraction  of  that 
£1000  could  the  wholesale  dealer  recover  from  the  Government,  ^ 
or  obtain  from  any  other  quarter,  if  the  bankrupt’s  assets  should 
fail  to  realize  a farthing  in  the  pound.  The  wholesale  dealer, 
therefore,  provides  against  the  risk  of  bad  debts  ; every  subse- 
quent purchaser  for  sale  puts  on  additional  charges  to  cover  his 
own  profits  and  risks  on  capital  advanced  for  duty,  until  the 
goods,  the  natural  market  price  of  which  is  thus  enhanced  at 
every  stage,  by  Indirect  Taxation,  reach  the  consumer,  who  pays 

for  all. 

Again the  capital  thus  advanced  lies  locked-up  and  dead, 
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i|  instead  of  being  productirely  employed  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

, It  is  most  evident,  that  if  commodities  were  obtainable  at  the 

I natural,  instead  of  at  tax-bloated,  prices,  the  consumption  of  them 

would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  capital  thus  absorbed  would 
3xchange  for  additional  quantities  of  these  or  other  untaxed 
3ommodities,  or  be  employed  in  the  production  of  articles  of 
ixport  to  pay  for  increased  imports,  thus  immensely  extending 
I :he  field  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  both  capital  and 
y abour,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  adding  to  the  means  and 

comforts  of  the  people. 

' We  have  proof  demonstiative  of  what  might  be  done  under 

I eerfect  freedom  of  trade  in  the  results  of  what  has  been  done 

towai’ds  its  libemtion,  in  the  enormous  increase  of  imports  and 
exports,  recorded  in  the  periodical  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
md  in  the  vast  annual  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country', 
evidenced  in  the  Income  Tax  returns,  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  repeal,  total  or  partial,  of  so  many^  duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise. 

1 

J The  conditions  essentially  necessary  to  stimulate  pi’oductive 

I 'ndustry  to  the  creation  of  abundance  of  all  things  requisite  for 

I ise,  comfort,  or  ornament,  are  these, — security  of  property  in 
W :he  things  produced,  in  the  shape  of  protection  from  private 

alunder, — exemption  from  fiscal  imposts,  or  interruptions, — and 
aerfecfc  liberty  to  exchange  them  for  other  articles,  whenever, 
ind  wherever,  men’s  reciprocal  wants  render  such  exchange,  or 
'ale,  a mutually  beneficial  transaction.  This  freedom  of  produc- 
}ion  and  exchange  is  the  source  of  national,  as  well  as  of  individual, 
wealth.  By  restrictions  on  it,  such  as  those  imposed  by  duties 
>f  Customs  and  Excise,  productive  industry'  is  paralyzed,  some- 
nines  wholly', — always  partially.  Employment  becomes  scarce, 
uid  wages  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  contracted  consumption  of 
u’ticles  produced  or  imported ; the  employers  of  labour  have 
smaller  profits  or  none  ; the  landowner  and  the  capitalist  have 
iiniinished  I'evenues ; the  national  wealth  is  stationary,  or 
lecreases ; and  the  ditilculty  of  replenishing  the  national 
roasuiy  becomes  greater  in  consequence  of  the  unwise  and 
mjiovcvishiug  means  taken  to  fill  it,  through  a process  which  is 
oost  par.allelcd  in  the  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
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Every  tax  on  produce,  and  commodities  of  general  consump- 
tion, is  an  interdict,  to  that  extent,  on  the  profitable  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  to  create  an  equivalent  amount  of  ex- 
changeable commodities.  A million  raised  by'  a duty  on  a g’iven 
article  not  only  takes  that  million  from  the  consumer,  but,  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  consumed,  lessens,  to  that  extent,  the 
production  of  other  articles  ; and  thus  does,  in  fact,  impose  that 
much  additional  loss  on  the  community.  There  wdl,  this  year, 
be  raised  about  44  millions  sterling  by  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  loss  to  the  community 
is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  amount  thus  taken  from  its 
capital;  but  has  farther  to  be  represented  by  the  enforced 
idleness  of  capital  and  labour,  and  consequent  non-production  of 
the  corresponding  amount  of  exchangeable  commodities.  The 
positive  cost  of  protecting  and  collecting  that  44  millions  will 
be  at  least  four  millions  more ; but  the  ultimate  and  total 
cost,  in  the  prevention  of  those  interchanges  which  are  the 
life-blood  of  nations,  and  the  heaven-designed  bonds  of  peace 
and  good-will  amongst  men,— and  by  the  erection  of  obstacks 
to  improved  and  cheapened  processes  of  production,  is  in- 
calculable. 

Agam,— Indirect  Taxation  occasions  great  additional  cost  and 
waste  by  the  premium  it  offers  the  smuggler,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  expensive  organization  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  on  the  other  ; and  also  by  its  most  prejudicial  tram- 
mels on  manufaeture,  many  of  them  of  the  most  childish, 
vexatious,  and  expensive  description,  though  all  are  supposed  to 
be  necessary'  for  the  Security  of  the  Eevenue.  In  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  certain  trades,  once  pining  and  perishing 
under  Excise  subjugation,  now  happily  freed  from  the  yoke,— 
such  as  the  glass  mauufactme,— we  see  abundant  proof  of  the  re- 
sults which  might  be  anticipated  if  all  maiiufacturers  were  left 
perfectly  untrammeled  in  their  efforts  to  produce,  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner,  the  greatest  quantify,  and  to  sell  their  pro 
tions  wherever  they  could  find  the  best  market,  free  from  all 
interference,  either  of  the  tax-protector  or  the  tax-collector. 

Yet  there  are  defenders  of  the  system,  which  thus  taxes  both 
what  is  consumed  and  what  is  produced,-therefore  greatly  limiting 
both,  who  talk  of  Free-trade  as  if  it  were  a thing  accomphslie  , 
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ulcl  of  the  remaining  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  wliicb  are  the 
“ Hamlet”  of  the  play,  as  presenting  no  obstructions  to  Trade. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  a most  fallacious  article 
111  the  EdinhunjJi  Eevinv,  entitled  “ British  Taxation.”  Nay, — 
he  tone  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and  by 
heir  brethren  of  the  Inland  Kevenue,  is  that  of  guardians,  pro- 
;ectors,  encouragers,  and  foster-fathers  of  Trade  and  Manufactures ! 
\s  well  urge  that  the  passport  system  of  the  continent  facilitates 
iravelhng,  or  that  a man  walks  and  labours  best  in  fetters,  as 
hat  taxes  on  labour,  ingenuity,  foresight,  and  reciprocation  of 
services,  are  not  a dead  weight  on  individual  and  national  progress, 
ind  to  intemational  exchanges  an  imtating  and  barbarous  hin- 
' Irance,  ever  bearing  the  germs  of  jealousy,  distrust,  and  bloodshed. 

We  see  some  of  the  results  of  this  system  in  smuggling, — adul- 
erations, — frauds  of  all  kinds, — crowded  jails  and  workhouses, — 

! tnd  a frightful  amount  of  out-door  pauperism, — at  home ; — com- 
] nercial  estrangement,  always  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  political 
! lostility, — abroad.  Individuals  do  not  quarrel,  at  least  not  mor- 
1 ally,  with  their  bakers,  butchers,  or  tailors, — or  bakers,  butchers, 
i nd  tailors  with  their  customers ; — neither  would  nations  quarrel 
' vdth  the  growers  of  their  com,  cattle,  and  cotton, — or  the  pro- 

< lucers  with  the  buyers  and  manufacturers,— if  all  were  left  free  to 

< onsume,  produce,  and  exchange  in  the  greate.st  possible  quantity. 

1 lake  this  country  the  emporium  of  the  world’s  productions,  as  it 
1 lay  be  made  by  abolishing  Indii’ect  Taxation,  and,  instead  of 
s pending  the  national  wealth  on  fortifications  against  the  possible 
approach  of  hostile  fleets,  we  shall  soon  have  to  multiply  our 
cocks  for  produce-carrying  clippers,  and  to  build  additional 
V arehouses  for  the  reception  of  their  cargoes. 

A great  French  Economist, — a profound  philosopher,  a wise, 
a niable,  loving,  Christian  man,  the  lamented  Bastiat, — thus  pro- 
p lesied  some  years  ago, — “ The  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  I 
“ firmly  believe,  the  British  Isles  will  be  declared  a Feee  Poet  in 
‘‘  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  many 
“ national  advantages  which  the  English  enjoy,  as  a manufac- 
“ Turing  people,  every  article  of  food  and  of  use, — all,  in  fact, 

“ ;hat  the  working  classes  consume, — all  the  varied  products  of 
“ he  globe, — will  be  to  be  purchased  in  England  at  nearly  the 
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“ same  low  prices  for  which  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  the 
“ countries  whose  natural  products  they  are.” 

The  prophecy  is  yet  far  short  of  fulfilment,  although  the 
progress  already  made  shows  conclusively  that  it  may  be  accom- 
plished to  the  very  letter.  But  how  ? Britain  can  only  be 
rendered  the  European  depot  for  all  the  world’s  productions  by 
perfect  freedom  of  Trade  and  Industry;  perfect  freedom  can 
only  be  achieved  for  Trade  and  Industry  by  means  of  Direct 
Taxation.  But  the  chief  opponents  of  Direct  Taxation  are  to  be 
found  amongst  those  w’ho  must  necessarily  derive  great  benefit 
from  every  increase  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  We 
allude  to  the  holders  of  land,  to  whom  the  benefit  is  certain,  for, 
whilst  consumption  and  production  at  home,  and  distribution 
abroad,  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  the  land  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  the  value  of  which  must  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  demand  both  for  the  land  itself,  and  for  its  pro- 
ductions. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  class  interests  involved  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Direct  for  Indirect  Taxation.  The  advantage,  sought, 
and  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  such  substitution,  is  the 
advantage  of  aU  classes  without  exception.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  for  any  one  or  more  classes  to  benefit  themselves 
permanently  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  although  they  may 
inflict  grievous  injury  and  injustice  on  the  whole  community, 
including  themselves,  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.  Indirect  Taxation 
‘is  essentially  and  unavoidably  a conflict  of  class  interests, — a 
direct  provocative  to  class  hatreds.  Under  it  the  great  boon  of 
free  exchange,  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  general  good, — 
the  surest  bond  of  union  between  all  the  families  of  mankiud, — is, 
ignorantly  mayhap,  but  in  its  results  most  cruelly,  denied  by  the 
governing  to  the  governed.  This  was  the  noble  sentiment  of  the 
late  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  addi’essing  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  Senate : — 

“ It  may  be  that  I shall  leave  a name,  sometimes  remembered 
with  expressions  of  good  will,  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant,  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  wnth  a sense,  of  injustice.” 
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In  these  emphatic  words  of  the  lamented  statesman,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  toiling  country- 
men, as  that  of  the  benefactor  who  abolished  the  iniquitous  tax 
upon  their  bread,  are  conveyed  a standing  denunciation  of  the 
whole  system  of  Indirect  Taxation  ; for,  there  is  not  a tax  leaned 
on  any  consumable  commodity  which  is  not  “ leavened  with  a 
sense  of  injustice.”  To  tax  peer  and  peasant, — the  millionaire 
and  the  drudge  bound  to  the  soil,  through  the  stomach, — and  so  to 
lay  the  tax  that  the  per  centage  in  relation  to  cost  shall  fall  heaviest 
on  articles  of  the  lowest  quality  and  value,  is  the  very  depth  of 
injustice,  since  it  makes  the  poor  man  pay  much  more  than  the 
rich  man,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  means.  Hence  the 
feeling  of  class  hatred,  arising  from  a rankling  sense  of  injustice, 
which  should  alone  insure  the  abrogation  of  the  system,  if  only  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  and  safety,  because  there  is  no  fact  better 
known  than  that  the  most  terrible  of  all  revolutions  was  oc- 
casioned by  fiscal  oppression. 

In  conjunction  with  the  suffering  and  crime  it  has  occasioned, 
the  effect  of  that  system  has  been  to  obstruct  the  growth  of 
national  riches,  and  individual  welfare.  A nation’s  wealth,  not 
the  necessities,  or  even  the  comforts  of  the  struggling  masses  of 
its  population,  is  the  fund  out  of  which  taxes  should  be  paid.  To 
impose  duties  which  diminish  consumption  and  production,  fetter 
capital  and  restrict  employment,  is  to  impair  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  existence,  individual  and  national,  internal  and 
external,  in  opposition  to  the  manifest  design  of  the  Creator, — 
that  all  men,  and  all  nations  should  minister  to  each  other’s 
wants  and  welfare,  finding  in  mutual  interests  and  dependence 
the  strongest  motives  for  imion  and  peace. 

On  all  the  grounds  of  economy, — free  scope  for  the 
sources  of  national  wealth, — justice, — and  the  soimdest  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign, — Direct  Taxation  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
best  possible  mode  of  raising  the  public  revenue.  It  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  that  it  would  be  the  best  for  any  community, 
starting  without  debt,  and  intending  to  make  its  way  by 
commerce  and  manufactures  ; but  then  it  is  said  that  ice  are  in  a 
very  different  position ; and  the  argument  seems  to  be  that, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  an  old  community,  are  burdened  with  a heavy 
debt,  and  have  to  provide  for  an  enormous  expenditure,  it  is 
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therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  raise  the  Revenue  in  that  which ^ 
otherwise  would,  admittedlj',  be  the  worst  possible  way.  We  con- 
fess our  inability  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  a good  and  sound 
system  of  Taxation,  which  would  least  impair  the  source  of  strength 
and  prosperity  to  a young  community,  would  not  be  more  likely 
to  serve  an  old  community,  and  enable  it  the  better  to  bear 
its  burdens,  whatever  their  weight,  than  a bad  one.  What  we  do 
know  and  understand  is  that  our  expenditure,  enormous  as  it  is, 
is  mainly  met  by  a system  which  at  least  doubles  the  cost  to  the 
country  at  large. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  nation  must  be  taken  out  of  its 
income  or  earnings,  that  is,  from  Rent,  Profits,  or  Wages;  and 
hence.  Taxes,  however  levied,  must  ultimately  fall  on  Capital  and 
Labour.  It  has  been  held  by  eminent  political  economists, 
especially  those  of  the  elder  French  School,  that  the  ultimate  in- 
cidence of  all  taxes  is  upon  Rent,  however  expressly  those  taxes 
may  have  been  devised, — as  in  the  case  of  our  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties, — to  avoid  that  result.  Though  the  proposition,  in 
its  full  extent,  may  be  questionable,  it  is  indisputable  that  re- 
strictions and  burdens  on  Industry  are  more  prejudicial  in  their 
results  to  the  receivers  of  Rent,  than  the  payment  of  a 
much  larger  amount  of  direct  taxes  upon  themselves  would  be. 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  this  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  present  rental,  and  selling  value,  of  land,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  kingdom,  even  in  the  remotest  districts,  udth 
what  they  were  a century,  or  even  half,  or  quarter  of  a century 
ago,  before  the  great  development  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures, proceeding  from  the  partial  removal  of  restrictions  on 
both.  The  manifold  midtiplication  of  such  value, — amounting 
in  some  cases  to  hundreds,  and  in  others  to  even  thousands  per 
cent., — can  only  bo  asertbed  to  the  increased  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  coimtry,  consequent  on  their  extension.  If,  then,  . 
with  Commerce  and  Manufactures  still  restrteted,  and  Industry 
yet  shackled,  by  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  seldom  amounting 
to  less  than  40  milKons  annually,  of  late  years,  and  now  exceed- 
ing that  sum,  besides  monopolies  and  protections  still  existent, 
such  immense  strides  have  been  made,  and  landed  property  has 
benefited  so  enormouslv,  what  limits  can  be  set  to  its  further 
gains,  if  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Industry  be  set  free 
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indeed  ? Wlio  can  estimate  the  injmy  which  the  landed  interest, 
themselves  the  legislators,  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  by 
their  short-sighted  policy,  in  attempting  to  tkrow  upon  the 
capital  employed  in  productive  industry,  and  upon  those 
who  have  no  property  hut  their  labour,  that  main  share  of  the 
national  burden  which  the  ancient  law  of  the  country  wisely  and 
justly  assigned  to  land,  as  the  condition  on  which  it  was  held  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  transfer  was  made,  for  the 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.,  which,  on  the  2Istof  November,  1660, 
by  a majority  of  151  to  149,  released  land  from  all  the  feudal 
obligations  on  which  it  was  held,  enacted  at  the  same  time,  duties 
of  Excise,  expressly  recompense  and  satisfaction”  for  such 
obligations.  In  plainer  terms,  they  repudiated  their  o-wn  debt,  and 
cast  it  upon  the  people.  Thus,  the  abolition  of  Excise  duties, 
and  the  imposition  of  a tax  of  the  same  amount  on  land,  would 
only  be  a replacing  of  the  debt  upon  the  shoulders  which  ought 
to  bear  it. 

On  the  principle  that  Taxation  is  a payment  made  for  a two- 
fold purpose,  viz.,  the  protection  of  the  subject  in  his  person,  and 
the  protection  of  his  property,  it  would  seem  that  all  persons 
should  pay  an  equal,  moderate  sum  for  the  first  purpose,  and 
that  those  who  have  property  should  pay,  for  its  protection,  an 
additional  tax,  in  some  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  property. 
Equality  of  amount,  as  to  the  first  proposition,  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that,  since  life  and  liberty  are  of  equal  value  to  all, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  rich  man  should  pay  more  for  his 
protection  than  the  poor  man.  It  is  furthei-  assumed,  that  such 

an  arrangement  would  obviate  the  popular  objection  to  a Poll 
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Tax,  as  it  might  do,  if  the  Personal  Tax  were  very  small,  and 
consequently  so  very  unproductive,  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the 
trouble,  expense,  and  annoyance  of  its  collection.  But  the  author 
of  that  very  excellent  work,  “ the  People's  Blue  Booh,”  proposes  a 
Poll  or  Capitation  Tax  of  £1  per  head  on  exetj  individual, 
male  and  female,  above  14  years  of  age,  and  from  this  source  he 
calculates  on  an  annual  revenue  of  £7,500,000.  Supposing  such 
a tax  as  this  to  be  collectable,  to  the  full  amount  stated,  its 
imposition  would  violate  the  principle  of  equality  of  taxation,  in 
proportion  to  means,  since  it  would  mulct  the  unskilled  labourer 
earning  10  or  12s.  a week,  in  the  same  sum  as  the  skilled 
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mechanic  or  artizan,  caniing  twice,  thrice,  or  even  ten  times  as 
much.  And,  besides,  the  assumed  equality  in  the  value  of  life 
is  imaginaiy  only ; for  life  is  more  valuable  to  the  rich  man, 
abundantly  supplied  with  its  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries, 
than  it  is  to  the  poor  man,  who,  though  toiling  from  mom  to 
night,  may  barely  be  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is 
not  amongst  the  favoured  of  Fortune,  that  self-destmction  is 
most  prevalent. 

If  taxation  were  imposed  on  Property  only  it  would  reach  the 
working  classes  in  the  shape  of  advanced  rents.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  as  safe  to  offer  an  enormous  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  a mode  of  taxation  which  would  XOT  reach  the 
working  classes,  as  one  for  the  discovery  of  the  Longitude, 
Pei’petual  Motion,  or  the  Philosopher’s  Stone.  But,  supposing 
it  advisable  to  tax  weekly  earnings  as  well  as  property,  in  other 
words,  to  tax  the  worldng  classes  dvice,  for  that  would  be 
the  result, — though  even  then  they  would  pay  nothing  like  what 
they  now  pay,  and  lose,  by  Indirect  Taxation, — the  more  just, 
and  infinitely  the  more  practicable,  plan  would  be  by  a small 
poimdage  on  the  weekly  wages,  collected  by  employers,  through 
receipt  stamps,  and  checked  by  the  wages’  book  How  such  a 
plan  might  be  made  to  bear  on  the  elective  franchise,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  consider  here ; but  we  may,  nevertheless,  observe  that 
it  would  be  quite  in  accordance  vdth  the  constitutional  theory 
that  Taxation  and  Representation  should  go  together ; and  that 
it  might  be  of  great  advantage  that  every  citizen  should  feel 
such  individual  interest  in  good  and  economical  Government  as 
a direct  and  knovui  payment  towards  its  expenses  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  calculated  to  excite  in  him. 

As  to  any  difiiculty  in  the  way,  it  would  be  most  easy  to  show 
the  working  classes  that  they  now  pay,  indii'ectly,  very  much 
more  than  they  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  under  a system 
of  Direct  Taxation  which  should  include  Labour.  Dklr.  James 
Middleton  Pat  on,  in  his  admirable  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Taxation: 
Gross  Injustice  committed  towards  the  industrial  classes  generally, 
but  particularly  the  working  classes  : Direct  Taxation  the  true 
Remedy,”*  .shows  that,  on  a very  moderate  computation,  the 
working  man,  earning  20s.  a week,  pays  in  taxes  on  tea,  sugar, 
* Published  by  James  Nichol,  Edinburgh;  K.  Griffin  & Co.,  London. 


tobacco,  and  other  articles  used  by  himself  and  his  family,  3s.  a 
week,  or  £7  16s.  per  annum ; and  he  enters  into  calculations, 
showing  that,  if  all  other  classes  were  taxed  in  the  same  ratio 
to  their  incomes,  the  result  would  be  a surplus  of  revenue 
amiually,  sufficient  to  pay  off”  the  Xational  Debt  in  eleven  years. 

All  the  objects  on  which  a system  of  Direct  Taxation  would 
operate  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads, — first,  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Country,  including  ad  Real  and  Pei’sonal 
Property  which  yields  income  or  interest  to  the  possessor,  or  is 
held  for  his  future  benefit,  which  we  may  call  Rent  ; — 2ndly,  all 
other  profits,  earnings,  and  wages, — i.  c.,  Lai’.ouk.  Economists 
are  universally  agreed  that  all  taxes  must  be  drawn,  eventually, 
from  one  or  both  of  these  two  sources,  Rent  and  Labour. 

The  total  value  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  computed,  by  an  authority,  supposed  to  be  official,  in  the 
Edhibunjh  Itevieu',  for  April,  1860,  at  6,000  millions  ; others  rate 
it  at  10,000  millions,  or  even  more,  and  the  higher  estimate  is 
probably  nearest  the  mark.  The  sum  to  be  raised  this  year  by 
taxes  exceeds  70  millions,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  an  income  of 
upwards  of  700  millions.  Whatever  the  amount  be,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  country, — or  its  income, — should  constitute  the 
fund  for  National  Taxation. 

Rent  appears  to  be  marked  out  for  Taxation  by  various  ch- 
cumstances,  quite  independently  of  the  fact  (which,  however, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,)  that  the  original  tenure  of  land,  m 
this  country,  was  an  obligation  to  provide  for  its  military 
defence,  and  the  expense  of  its  civil  government.  Rent  is 
created  and  paid  by  the  public,  without  any  necessaiy  labour  Or 
I'isk  on  the  })arfc  of  the  receiver ; — a tax  tm  rent,  whatever  its 
amount,  does  not  interlere  with  pi’oduction ; and  no  tax  can  be 
so  readily  assessed,  or  so  economically  collected.  Liverpool 
afibrds  a remarkable  instance  of  the  latter  recommendation. 
Foi-merly  the  collection  of  borough  and  parish  rates  and  taxes 
from  the  occupants  of  small  tenements  Avas  a matter  of  such 
difficulty,  that  a very  large  proportion  of  them  were  practically 
exempt,  and  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  tenants  to  flit 
just  before  the  periodical  visit  of  the  collector  was  expected,  and 
to  forget  the  claims  of  the  landlord  whilst  flying  from  those  of 
the  taxgatherer.  Noav,  however,  the  rates  and  taxes  are  com- 


pounded tor  by  the  landlord,  who  reimbm’ses  himself  by  a small 
addition  to  the  weekly  rent,  gets  his  rent  better  paid,  and  is 
seldom  troubled  with  runaway  tenants, — whilst  his  houses  arc  in 
better  demand,  the  universal  question,  after  statement  of  the 
rent,  being,  “ Dcjos  that  include  all  rates  and  taxes  r”  This  is  a 
lact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  any  contemplated 
extcn.siou  of  the  limit.s  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  om-  imposts, 
the  House  Tax. 

A simple  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1692,  whicli  is  still  the  laAv 
of  the  land,  although  its  meaning  and  intent  have  been  frittered 
away,  would  suffice,  or  very  nearly  so,  for  all  the  reasonable' 


uciug  icAieu  on  au  me  real  property  m pawsJies,  each  pai-ish 
should  contribute  a fixed  quota  towards  a certain  sum.  That 
quota  is  still  contributed  by  the  parishes  on  the  valuation  of  the 
reign  of  William  III. ; but,  as  the  dwelling-houses  erected  from 
time  to  time  now  suffice  to  pay  the  parish  quota,  the  tax  is  laid 
on  them,  and  the  landowners,  though  credited  as  paying  about 
£1,100,000  annually  in  the  shape  of  Land  Tax,  in  reality  escape 
it  altogether. 

Non,  a tax  of  fouj’  .shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  real  property, 
according  to  the  original  intent  of  the  act  of  William  III,  in- 
cluding the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  wliich  is  as  valuable 
and  well-secui'ed  a property  as  any  other,  u'ould  of  itself  almost, 
if  not  quite,  meet  even  our  present  expenditme.  This  is  what 
the  author  of  “ Tits  People' ts  Blue  Boole"  proposes ; and,  taking  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  he  includes,  according  to  the  official 
returns  for  1856,  at  £292,155,000,  he  calculates  the  produce  of 
sucli  a tax  upon  it  at  £58,431,000.  As  the  retui-ns  in  question 
are  notoriously  defective,  and  as,  Avhatevcr  were  the  real  value 
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then,  it  has  since  greatly  increased,  the  produce  of  the  tax  would 
he  much  more  considerable.  This,  and  his  Capitation  Tax, 
established,  he  would  abolish  all  other  taxes  whatsoever,  except- 
ing a few  on  stamps,  and  leave  professional  incomes,  capital 
actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  wages, — entirely  free. 

The  propriety,  or  the  justice  of  taxing  one  man  who  chooses 
to  invest  his  capital  in  land,  and  leaving  another  who  invests  an 
equal  amount  in  another  description  of  property,  say  in  ships, 
untaxed,  save  by  capitation,  is  not  apparent ; but  the  main 
objection  would  come  from  the  same  parties  who  enacted  the 
Com  Law,  and  opposed  its  repeal,  in  both  cases  -with  equal 
inappreciation  of  their  own  true  interests,  which  must  ever  be 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, They  denounce  such  a tax  as  nothing  less  than  confis- 
cation. Yet  it  is  they  who  would  gain  most  by  the  change,  unless 
past  experience  be  a dream,  and  arithmetic  a lie.  Such  a tax,  if 
imposed,  and  with  such  exemptions,  would,  in  a wonderfully 
short  period,  be  equally  diffused  throughout  all  classes  of  society, 
down  to  the  humblest  above  pauperism.  All  who  live  by  Rent, 
Profits,  or  Wages,  would  contribute  to  it,  although  the  burden 
would  seem,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fall  on  real  property 
alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  general 
prosperity  consequent  on  the  entire  emancipation  of  trade  and 
industry,  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value  of  real  property 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  tax  thereon.  The  propertied 
classes  would  derive  fuifher  benefit  from  great  reductions  in 
poor  rates,  county  rates,  and  other  charges  resulting  from 
pauperism  and  crime, — from  the  abolition  of  assessed  and  other 
taxes, — and  from  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes 
by  the  abolition  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties  on  all  articles  of 
consumption. 

Another  scheme  of  Direct  Taxation  is  a universal  Income  Tax, 
founded  upon  a capitalization  of  Incomes,  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  draft  Report  prepared  by  him  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  of  which  he  was 
Chan-man.  It  was  proposed  that  incomes  from  real  property 
shoirld  be  capitalized  according  to  their  mai-ket  value,  and  pre- 
carious incomes,  such  as  those  from  trades,  professions,  and 
occupations,  according  to  their  estimated  value ; and  that  the  tax 
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should  be  laid  on  the  interest  of  such  values  respectively.  The 
most  experienced  actuaries,  including  Dr.  FaiT,  have  declared  the 
perfect  feasibility  of  this  plan,  in  which,  indeed,  there  appear  to 
be  no  difficulties  but  such  as  are  met  Avith,  and  overcome,  by 
appraisers  and  actuaries  every  day.  And  as  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  involve  the  continuance  of  that  inquisitorial  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  blot  of  the  present  Income  Tax,  this  might  be 
met  by  improved  modes  of  assessment,  and  testing  of  returns, 
whilst,  if  the  tax  were  rendered  just,  one  great  source  of  fraud 
and  evasion  would  be  removed.  It  is  because  that  tax,  though 
sound  in  principle,  is  so  unjust  in  its  details,  that  it  is  so  greatly 
evaded. 

Again,  there  is  the  plan  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  State  Legis- 
latures of  the  American  union, — for  raising  the  State  revenue, — 
viz.,  the  assessment  of  all  real  property  and  personal  estate, 
including,  in  most  instances,  a small  poll-tax,  but  not  meddling 
with  incomes  or  wages  at  all.  The  assessment  is  said  to  be 
attended  Avith  no  difficulty,  and  the  best  proof  that  this  mode  of 
taxation  is  generally  satisfactory,  is  the  fact  of  its  continuance ; 
for,  if  it  Avere  otherwise,  the  people  of  each  State  liave  it  their 
OAvn  poAver  to  abolish  it  AAhenever  they  please,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  Avould  do  so.  We  have  Mr.  Cobden’s  evidence 
that,  even  in  those  States  AA'here  the  direct  taxes  are  what  we 
should  consider  enormous,  the  idea  of  resorting  to  Indirect 
Taxation,  as  a substitute,  would  be  universally  scouted.  As  an 
additional  check,  the  names  of  the  citizens,  with  the  amounts  of 
their  respective  assessments,  are  published  in  the  neAvspapers, 
and  otherwise.  The  HeAV  York  City  Tax  Book,  for  example, 
gives  the  name  of  eA^erj^  citizen,  Avith  the  amount  of  his  real 
property,  and  that  of  his  personal  estate,  if  he  haA^eboth,in  separate 
columns.  To  this  also,  no  objection  is  made.  If  we  had  such 
publicity,  Ave  should  not  have  so  many  frauds  : persons  who  have 
never  yet  paid  Income  Tax,  though  liable,  of  Avhom  there  are 
many,  would  come  voluntarily  forward  rather  than  see  themselves 
omitted  from  the  published  li.sts,  and  thus  exposing  themselves, 
either  to  the  suspicion  that  they  Avere  fraudulent  evaders,  or  men 
of  no  substance  at  all.  For  the  sake  of  theii-  oaati  commercial 
credit,  or  social  standing,  persons,  who  are  earning  thousands, 
would  not  allow  their  names  to  be  put  down  for  hundreds,  if 
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thoii’  returns  were  subject  to  public  inspection.  The  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners,  in  their  fourth  annual  report,  just  pub- 
lished, referring  to  such  evasions,  mention  the  case  of  a mercan- 
tile firm,  Avhich  had  been  paying,  “ for  many  years,”  on  profits 
whicu  they  returned  as  £6,500,  whilst  their  real  profits  were 
about  £32,000,  on  which  sum  they  have  been  allowed  to  com- 
pound in  lieu  of  penalties.  Had  the  American  plan  been  in  use 
here,  no  such  case  would  have  occurred. 

Any  one  of  these  schemes,  or  any  scheme  of  Direct  Taxation 
whatsoever,  would  be  preferable  to  our  present  system ; but,  as 
Ave  have  abeady  said,  we  are  not  wedded  to  any.  Wliat  we  seek, 
and  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  is  absolute  Freedom  for 
Capital,  Trade,  and  Industry ; and  any  system  of  Direct  Taxa- 
tion that  shall  most  speedily,  and  most  efiectually,  attain  that 
object  will  have  our  adhesion. 

On  all  the  grounds  essential  to  a just  and  sound  fiscal  system, 
the  superiority  of  the  principle  of  Du’ect  Taxation  appears  so 
evident  to  all  who  vrill  take  the  trouble  to  consider  it,  and  is, 
indeed,  so  generally  admitted,  in  theory,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  rational  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  its  practical 
application.  In  all  respects  it  is  conformable  with  the  four  canons 

of  Taxation — in  all  respects  Indirect  Taxation  sets  them  at 
defiance. 

We  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the  propertied  classes,  with- 
out whose  concmTence  the  change  proposed  can  hardly  be  effected 
bjf  means  much  short  of  revolution,  is  based  upon  one  great,  and 
leading  fallacy.  They  seem  to  imagine  that,  thiough  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties,  they  themselves  escape  Taxation,  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  their  produce,  and  thus  throw  the  main  burden  upon 
the  masses  of  the  people,  who  live  by  weekly  wages,  without,  as 
a general  rule,  acquh-ing  any  property.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
suppose  that  by  the  abolition  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 

tho.sG  classes  would  be  relieved  at  them  expense,  and  escape  Tax- 
ation  altoo’etlier. 

o 

Xothmg  can  be  more  erroneous  than  both  these  suppositions. 
Let  us  examine  whether,  under  the  existing  system,  the  propertied 
■ clasaes  do  escape,  at  the  expense  of  the  classes  who  have  no  pro- 

I perty  but  them  labour,  to  the  extent  they  imagine,  or  at  all 
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raised  by  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  falls,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  wages.  It  is  held  by  some,  and  more  especial!}^  by  that 
notable  authority  on  hotli  sides  of  all  questions,  the  Tiroes  news- 
paper, that  the  working  classes  transfer  these  charges  to  the 
propertied  classes,  say  to  Rent  and  Profits,  in  the  shape  of  higher 


wages  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid. 

If  that  were  so,  it  would  manifestly  be  the  interest  of  the 
propertied  classes,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  contribute  the  same 
amount  directly,  instead  of  through  a cumbrous,  costly,  and  round- 
about system,  with  all  its  pernicious  consequences,  not  the  least 
of  which,  as  ministering  to  class  hatreds,  is  the  odium  they  incur 
from  the  supposition,  in  that  case  an  erroneous  one,  that  they 
levy  exorbitant  duties  on  the  food,  and  drink  of  the  working 
classes,  to  save  their  own  pockets.  The  honest  and  sti-aight- 
forward  coarse  would  clearly  be  the  most  politic,  and  the  least 
expensive  to  themsel\’’es. 

To  some  extent,  the  allegation  that  the  propertied  classes  pay 
these  duties  for  the  labouring  classes  (in  the  shape  of  higher 
wages)  would  be  true,  if  the  demand  for  labour  exceeded 
the  supply,  because,  in  that  case,  the  labourer  would  refuse 
to  work  for  less  than  sixfficed  to  provide  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  some  of  its  comforts,  and  luxuries. 
But,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  the  pidce  of  labour  depends 
upon  demand  and  supply,  and  is  not  go  veined,  or  even  materially 
influenced,  by  the  temporary  dearness  or  cheapness  of  provisions, 
being,  almost  as  a general  rule,  highest  when  provisions  are 
cheap,  and  lowest  when  they  are  dear.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  propertied  classes  would  be  compensated 
for  a Amther  direct  chai’ge  on  them  by  a reduction  of  wages.  It 
is  for  those  who  contend  that  Wages  are  regulated  by  Taxation, 
to  prove  that  wages  would  be  reduced  by  the  removal  of  taxes 
on  consumption. 

But,  whatever  the  labouidng  classes  do  now  pay  towards  these 
indirect  taxes,  so  much  they  would  gain  by  their  removal,  the 
demand  for  laboiu’  continuing  the  same  ; and  what  they  would 
thus  gain,  would  cither  remain  in  their  pockets  or  be  expended. 
In  the  former  case,  the  savings  must  soon  be  converted  into 
property,  thus  coming  within  the  range  of  Direct  Taxation ; in 
the  latter,  and  the  more  probable  case,  they  vv'ould  pass  into  the 
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form  of  either  Rent  or  Profits,  or  both,  and,  as  such,  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowner  and  capitalist. 

The  effect  of  the  present  system,  therefore,  is  to  arrest  the 
amount  now  taken  from  Wages,  in  its  othei’wise  natural  progress 
of  transition  to  Rent  or  Profits.  Eventually,  the  propertied 
classes  lose  the  benefit  of  the  amount  thus  arrested,  just  as  surely 
as  if  they  themselves  paid  it,  although  the  first  incidence  of  the 
duties  be  upon  wages. 

This  transition  of  Wages  into  Property  of  some  kind,  Avould 
be  inevitable  under  Direct  Taxation,  for  1 he  strong  and  in’e.sistible 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  everv  man,  is  a longing  desire  to  have 
“ a bit  of  laud,”  and  even  a dwelling  u]ioii  it,  which  he  can  call 
his  own.  Hence  the  capitalist,  as  owner  either  of  real  or  personal 
property,  would  receive,  in  its  increased  value,  from  increased 
demand,  ample  compensation  for  a direct  tax  imposed  in  lieu  of 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  which  prevent  such  increase.  If  he 
object  that  this  would  be  a simple  transfer,  invoking  an  advance 
from  him,  on  a contingency  which  might  not  happen,  let  him 
reflect  on  the  benefit  already  derived  by  Property,  from  such 
progress  as  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  Labonr  were  relieved  to  the  extent  of  the 
24|  millions  of  Indirect  Taxes,  which  is  all,  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv,  that  it  now  contributes,  the  impetus  and 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  pi’ofitable  employment  of 
Capital  and  Labour,  would  soon  occasion  an  increase  in  the 
present  value  of  Property,  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  duties 
abolished. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country',  since  the 
repeal  and  reduction  of  so  many  Cu.stom -House  and  Excise 
restrictions  t>n  the  re-productfre  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  should  remove  all  doubt  or  he.sitation  as  to  the  policy  of 
sweeping  aAvay  the  rest  of  these  bars  and  obstacles  to  still 
greater  progress  in  individual  and  national  prosperity. 

If  the  effect  of  Indirect  Taxation  be  to  absorb  a large  amount 
of  capital  unprofitably,  to  drive  it  into  dangerous  channels,  and 
to  misdirect  the  emplo^Tnent  of  much  lal>our,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  its  obvious  and  inevitable  tendency  must  be  to  keep  d9wn  rent 
and  profits,  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  land,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty of  every  description.  The  idea  that,  because  Indirect 
Taxation,  through  Customs  and  Excise;  duties,  falls  chiefly  on 
wages,  in  the  first  instance,  the  propertied  classes  are  therefore 
benefited,  by  exemption,  to  the  same  extent  is,  consequently,  a 
manifest  delusion,  most  injurious  to  those  who  imagine  that  they 
profit  by  the  system,  since,  whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to 
evade  the  process,  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  ultimately  bear 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  unprofitable  employment  and  mis- 
direction of  its  capital  and  labour. 

We  see  one  of  the  results  of  this  system,  and  a grave  one,  in 
the  chronic  complaint  that  there  is,  in  this  country,  no  profitable 
field  of  employment  for  the  large  yearly  accumulations  of  capital, 
of  which  there  is,  from  this  cause,  a periodical  overfloAV  into 
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foreign  speculations  and  undertakings,  often  of  the  most  vision- 
ary description.  In  this  Avay  hundi-eds  of  millions  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost.  And  yet  we  have,  here  at  home,  an  unbounded 
field  of  employment,  sufficient  to  call  all  oui’  emigrants  back 
again,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  all  further  loss  of  the  bone,  sinew, 
and  strength  of  the  country,  if  we  Avere  only  aausb  enough  to 
remove  the  fiscal  gates,  bolts,  bars,  and  locks,  Avhich  prevent  its 
occupation. 

The  propertied  class  have  thus  a strong  personal  and  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  substitution  of  Direct  for  Indirect  Taxation.  But 
there  ai'e  considerations  inA'olved  in  such  substitution,  Avhich 
should  render  the  subject  one  of  absorbing  moment  to  all  Avho 
are  actuated  by  higher  and  nobler  motives  than  the  mere  love  of 
gain,  as,  for  example,  the  members  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

The  grand  object  of  this  Association,  as  A\^e  understand  it,  is  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  teeming  millions  of  our  population, 
— physically,  morally,  mentally,  religiously,  in  all  that  elevates 
man  above  the  beast  of  the  field.  We  hesitate  not  to  express 
our  own  most  settled  conAriction  that  in  no  way,  and  by  no  means, 
can  this  gi-eat  and  noble  object  be  so  effectually  promoted  as  by 
the  abolition  of  all  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  the  substitution 
of  Direct  Taxation,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect  freedom  for 
trade  and  industry.  For  what  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  the 
evils  Avhich  this  Association  deplores,  and  seeks  to  remedy  ? 
Notoriously  the  Avant  of  adequate  and  remunerative  employment 
for  unskilled  labour. 

There  is,  in  this  country,  a vast  mass  of  unskilled  labour. 
Skilled  labourers  are  abvays  Avanted,  and  generally  Avell  paid  ; 
but  the  masses  are  ignorant,  untrained,  ill,  or  not  at  all,  employed, 
ill-fed,  and  ill-clad.  Hence  our  union  Avorkhouses  are  filled, — 
our  prisons  crammed, — and  artificially  fiscally-created  pauperism, 
in  and  out  of  doors,  costs  the  country  six  millions  a year.  To 
furnish  the  population  AAoth  each  one  decent  suit  of  clothing,  one 
pair  of  shoes,  tAVO  shirts,  two  nightgOAAms,  and  a night  cap,  Avould 
set  all  the  mills,  and  factories,  and  Avorkshops  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshfre,  Stafford  and  Nottingham,  Lanark  and  Antrim,  at 
Avork  for  months,  if  not  till  fresh  supplies  AA'ere  needed.  All 
that  is  required  to  create  a home  market  of  tliis  description, 
Avorth  all  others  put  together,  is  to  allow  man  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  blessing,  not  the  curse,  of  his  Creator, — that  of 
providing  for  himself  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  by  the 
sweat  of  his  oaati  broAv.  And  this  can  be  done,  almost  at  once, 
by  remoA’ing  the  shackles  Avhich  the  short-sighted  fiscal  legisla- 
tion of  his  fellows  has  placed  upon  his  labour.  Until  this 
removal  is  effected  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  Avill,  so  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  battle 
only  AAuth  symptoms  and  effects,  leaA’ing  disease  and  catises 
unassailed. 

In  advocating  this  industrial,  Avcalth-comfort-and-happiness- 
creating  Revolution, — the  most  beneficial,  humanly  speaking, 


that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  have,  as  we  have  said,  pm*poscly 
confined  ourselves  to  principles,  avoiding  mere  questions  ol 
detail,  because  we  are  convinced  that  when  once  it  is  decided,  by 
enlightened  public  opinion,  that  the  principle  is  right,  and  wise, 
and'sound,  and  just,  the  means  will  readily  bo  found  for  canying 
it  into  practical  operation, 

'\Ve  would,  lunvcvcr,  observe  that  tlic  ii’cat men!  oc  pivcai’ious 
and  permanent  incomes,  a.s  being  precisely  equivalent  to  each 
other,  for  fiscal  purposes,  in  the  present  pax’tial,  and  very 
defective  system  of  Uirect  Taxation,  is,  m our  opinion,  wholly 


indefensible.  On  the  other  hand  we  hold,  noth  Bentham,  Mill, 
and  others,  that  if  pivcavions  incomes  (cre  to  bo  taxed,  any  excess 
which  the  labonver  mav  earn,  beyond  a fair  allowance  for  the 
mainlonanca  of  himself  and  family,  is  as  proper  a subject  for 
taxation  as  any  other  precarious  income.  But  on  this  point  we 
concur  Avith  an  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  which  points  to  the 
exemption  of  labour,  though  still  v.uth  a qualification,  against 
which  we  protest.  In  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  5,  chapter  2, 
he  says, — ■ 

“ In  all  cases  a direct  tax  upon  the  AVages  of  Labour  must,  in 
the  long  run,  occasion  both  a greater  I’cduetion  in  the  rent  of 
land,  and  a greater  rise  in  the  price  of  goods  than  would  have 
followed  fi’om  a proper  assessment  of  a sum  equal  to  the  produce 
of  the  tax  itself,  partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  partly  upon 
consumable  commodities.” 

Still  more  impressive  is  the  reflection  of  the  late  Thomas 
Tookc,  that,  “The  most  efiicacions  labour  fund  that  can  be 
cstablislied  is  the  release  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  country 
as  rapidly  as  pos.siblc  from  the  pressure  of  any  fiscal  burden 
which  operates  as  a hindrance.  ^ ^ Oim  pro- 

gress consists  in  augmenting  the  ability  of  the  country  to  bear 
its  bm*dens.  The  sooner  Vv'e  remove  oppressive  burdens  the 
more  rapidly  shall  we  arrive  at  this  point.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
remove  fiscal  oppressions.” 

These  truths,  taken  home,  and  duly  reflected  on,  should  sufiice 
to  dispel  the  fallacious  idea  of  the  propertied  classes,  that  Dfrect 
Taxation  would  be  injurious  to  them, — for  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  the  fact  that  the  general  wealth  of  the  country 
cannot  possibly  increase  Axuthont  the  present  holders  of  property 
rcr.ping  a large  proportional  share  of  such  increase,  in  the 
enhancement  of  rents  and  profits,  effected  without  any  labour  or 
risk  of  their  OA\m.  They  must,  indeed,  he  the  parties  chiefly 
benefited. 

Assembled  here,  in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  capital  of 
Scotland,  it  Avould  be  unpardonable  not  to  allude  to  the  fact  that, 
upAvai’ds  of  a century  and  a half  ago,  there  were  Scottish  legis- 
lators, wise,  and  jjatriotic,  and  bold  enough  to  propose  that  very 
system  of  Direct  Taxation  Avhich  we  advocate,  and  which  many  of 
tiieir  descendants,  or  successors,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  now 
affect  to  regard  with  detestation,  if  not  with  hoiTor,  as  fraught 
Avith  spoliation,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 
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In  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  the  General  Register  Office,  Edinburgh, 
states  that, — an  act  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1703, 
to  the  effect  that  the  holding  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  same  person  should  be  dependent  upon  “ a free 
communication  of  Trade,  the  freedom  of  avigation,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Plantations,”  not  being  lilicly  to  receive  the  joyal 
assent,  a hill,  of  which  the  folioAving  is  a copy,  was,  on  the  2-5 th  of 
August,  1703,  laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

“ Overture  for  an  Act  to  make  this  Kingdom  [Scotland] 

A Free  Port. 

“ Our  Soveraign  Lady,  considering  that  nothing  contributes 
“ more  to  the  enriching  of  a Kation  than  the  encouraging  ol 
“ Trade ; and  that  the  "best  way  to  encourage  the  same  is,  that 
“ it  Tuay  be  free  of  all  burden  and  impositions  : Therefore  Ker 
“ Majesty,  Avifch  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of  Parliament, 
“ statutes  and  ordains,  that,  from  henceforth,  this  Kation  shall  be 
“ a Free  Port,  and  that  all  goods  and  merchandise  either  exported 
“ or  imported  (Avhich  are  not  by  laAA'  prohibited  lO  be  exported  or 
“ imported,)  Avhetlier  by  subjects  of  this  Nation  or  forreigners, 
“ shall  be  free  of  all  Custom,  Excise,  or  other  imposition  whatsom- 
“ ever : And  that  Her  Majesty  may  sustain  no  prejudice  by 

“ making  of  this  Kingdom  a Free  Port,  the  said  Estates  declare  that 
“ they  Avill  give  her  "Majesty  alse  gi*cat  a sum  by  a Land  Cess  as 
“ the  saide  Customs  and  Forreign  Excise  hath  been  set  Ibr  a lack 
“ to  tacksmen  at  any  time  before,  and  rescinds,  casses,  and  annuls 
“ all  Acts  and  Constitutions  contrair  to,  and  inconsistent  Avith, 

“ this  present  Act.” 

This  hill,  as  Mr.  Robertson  observes,  appeai-s  not  to  have  got 
beyond  the  first  stage,  parliament  being  adjourned  before  it  could 
be  discussed.  He  remarks  that  it  not  only  contained  a clear  and 
unqualified  assertion  of  the  great  principle  of  Free-Trade,  but  a 
suggestion  of  the  very  means  adopted  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1842,  for  carrying  it  into  effect, — viz.,  the  imposition  of 
a direct  tax,  in  lieu  of  duties  on  exports  and  imports.  The 
only  point  of  difference,”  says  Mr.  Robertson,  “ is  that  the  Direct 
Tax  of  1703  was  to  be  levied  only  on  real  property,  while  the 
Direct  Tax  of  1842,  was  levied  as  well  upon  income  as  upon 
property,  whether  real  or  personal,” 

The  difference  cited,  is  a great  and  important  one  ; out,  with- 
out at  all  detracting  from  the  great  credit  due  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  inaugurating  a system,  of  whiqh,  great  as  are  the  blessings 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  first  step,  we  are  yet  only  on  the 
threshold,  we  feel  constrained  to  observe  that  there  is  a difference 
still  greater  and  more  important  between  the  measure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  that  proposed  by  his  predecessor  in  the  path  of 
Pree-Trade,  whom  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  to  have  been  that 
eminent  Scottish  worthy,  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun.  Sir  Robert  s 
measure,  with  all  its  merits,  was  but  a timid  and  partial  experi- 
ment, forced  upon  him  by  Potato-rot,  Famine,  and  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  can'ying  Indirect  Taxation  fnrther, — avowedly  a question 
as  much  of  exp^ieucy  as  of  principle, — whilst  the  proposition 
of  his  Scottish  fore-runner  was  based  t>n  the  broadest  principles 
of  justice  and  policy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  rendering 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland  “ A Free  Port.” 

This  is  what  we  seek  to  render  the  entire  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  precisely  by  the  same  means. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  the  whole  nation, — ultimately  for  all  the 
world, — ^most  honourable  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  its  venerable  President,  himself 
a Scotchman, — and  glorious  for  Scotland,  another  of  whose  illus- 
trious sons  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  goal,  and  the  way  to  reach 
it, — if  the  voice  whispered  at  Birminghain, — heard  more  distinctly 
at  Liverpool, — uttered  not  in  vain  from  Bradford, — shall  be 
re-echoed  so  potently  from  Glasgow,  as  to  lead  to  that  consum- 
mation for  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  Scottish  Statesmen  aimed 
at  for  a part  of  it,  upwards  of  a century  and  a half  ago, — viz.: 
the  substitution  of  Direct  for  Indirect  1'axation, — the  exemption 
of  “ all  goods  and  merchandise,  either  exgiorted  or  imported,^'  from 
“ all  Custom,  Excise,  or  other  imposition  whatsomever,”  thus 
rendering  England  and  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  one  vast 
“ Free  Port”  for  aU  the  world  and  its  productions, — the  great 
commercial  mart  and  depot  of  the  whole  universe. 

In  fine,^ — we  would  realize,  and  generahze,  so  as  to  make  its 
application  universal,  as  regards  our  own  country, — and  for  this 
and  all  succeeding  generations, — the  sentiment  emblazoned  on 
the  corporate  arms  of  this  important  city, — a sentiment  which, 
when  uttered,  produces  a responsive  tlirob  in  every  Glasgowegian 
heart,  Avherever  located, — under  the  Tropics,  or  verging  on  the 
poles, — we  would  raise  a battle  cry  in  this  struggle  for  Industrial 
Freedom,  to  be  echoed,  and  re-echoed  from  every  city,  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  throughout  the  British  Isles,  until  obeyed, — 
and  that  cry  should  be 

“ Doavn  with  Customs  and  Excise  !” 

“Let  BRITAIN  Flourish!” 
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